INTRODUCTION

THERE are two sorts of writing", Hazlitt remarks in his
Table Talk. The first, he explains, is compilation, and aims
at enlightening the reader on all that is known already of a
question. "An author of this class is a very learned amanu-
ensis of other people's thoughts." The second sort of writing
assumes the reader to have a general knowledge of the subject^
and proceeds to fill up blanks and explore new pathways in a
disjointed but adventurous way. It is thus " a set of additions
and corrections to other men's works, or to the common stock
of human knowledge, printed separately53.

Whether or not such a division controls the whole ground
of literature, it does apply to the editing of books. There are
two sorts of editing, and Hazlitt's definition can be adapted to
them. The first consists in presenting already existent matter,
whether by tearing scraps from their various former settings
to make a pattern in a new scheme (as Great Sea Stories of
All Nations^ or A Dog-Lover's Anthology) or by serving up a
single piece of work with relevant comments. An editor of this
type Is at best a scholar and classicist, at worst an apprcciajor
of good work. The explorative editor begins with nothing more
tangible than an idea of how he may encourage new ten-
dencies ; he then looks for a sympathetic and sporting publisher
who will back up the experiment. This type of editor is not
necessarily an iconoclast or a rebel; he is a creature who has
hope and curiosity,, and proposes to test them.

In this figure of the explorative editor is the explanation of
a book of heterogeneous new essays, where you may search
vainly for a common theme, a logical sequence, or a close link
between one writer and another. For the intention is not to
limit the field but rather to extend it, and my rough grouping